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[’ Heaven the geese were being plucked, 
The wind among the feathers blew, 
And past my window as I gazed, 
Down to earth the feathers flew. 
The flakes they fell o’er hill and dale, 
So downy soft and fleecy white, 
Earth in those feathers went to sleep, 
And dreamed a quiet dream and bright. 
The cottages are garbed in white, 
And sleighbells ring across the plains, 
And magic flowers spring up and write 
Their fairy tales on windowpanes. 
And as our little village sleeps 
Through the still night and dreams its dream, 
The whole earth seems alive with joy, 
And starry skies above it gleam. 


—Reprinted from the Czechoslovakian 
Junior Red Cross Magazine. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE JUNIOR RED Cross NEws 


DECEMBER, 1928 


The Teacher’s Guide 


By Rutu Evetyn HENDERSON 


The December News in the School 


A Merry Christmas Number 


Le issue seems one of the most Christmasy num- 
bers the News has had. Even those features that 
are not directly about Christmas leave an impression 
of winter jollity or Christmas peace and good will. 

The poems “Winter” and “A Christmas Hint to 
Juniors” are good for auditorium periods and the latter 
suggests a pretty activity. The editorial note on Nor- 
way is interesting in connection with “A Christmas 
Hint to Juniors,” and the following quotation from a 
letter from Czechoslovakia is also pertinent: 


“We love peace and wish for it for the whole world, especially 
these days in remembrance of Jesus who wanted so badly to 
give it to everyone. In the cottages are small, decorated Christ- 
mas trees and we are looking forward to the presents we shall 
get. It is very cold—25 degrees below zero. The fields and 
meadows are white with snow. The poor birds and animals are 
hungry. We build for the birds little feeding boxes. We want 
them to feel our warm hearts and hands. Our motto is the Red 
Cross motto—‘Children of all nations love and work for hu- 
manity.’” 


“Christmas at the Shoe” is a charming play, its 
romping fun lifted out of slapstick into delicate Christ- 
mas beauty. 

The “Letters about Christmas” in Porto Rico, South 
Africa and France may be dramatized simply, if de- 
sired, by making up a brief dialogue about them as 
though they had just been received. 

A talk on what Junior members are doing to make 
others happy at Christmas can be prepared from the 
editorial “A Jolly Christmas for the Soldiers,” and from 
“This Month’s News of Juniors.” 


Making Christmas Last the Year Around 


Another talk on “Making Christmas Last the Year 
Around” can be prepared from “Your Play in Jugo- 
slavia’s Puzzle Game” and from “This Month’s News 
of Juniors.” A letter from Mr. Baker, Director of 
Disaster Relief in Porto Rico, emphasizes the courage 
of our fellow-citizens and colleagues there: 


“The real heroism of the school teachers of Porto Rico and 
the hunger of the children for education is one of the inspiring 
sights in this disaster. I doubt whether I have ever worked in 
an area where the parents’ desire to have their children educated 
in the public school amounted to a passion to the same degree 
that it does here.” 


About Jugoslavia 


The story of our part in Jugoslavia’s reconstruction 
has special interest in connection with Miss Upjohn’s 
CALENDAR picture for December. In a book, The 
Jugoslavs in the United States, published by the Jugo- 
slavia Section of America’s Making, New York City, 
there is this picturesque description of folk art: 


“During the long winter nights the girls and young married 
women often assemble at some house to spin either for their 
hostess or themselves. In the former case they are served with 
food and drink. Otherwise not. But they may bring something 
with them. Such an assembling is called prelo (spinning bee), 
and it is sometimes attended by young men who help make the 
time pass gaily. In Croatia and Slavonia they bring their banjos 
and tambourines and play.” 


Other material that pupils may enjoy, in studying 
Jugoslavia, will be found in Jugoslav Stories, by Pavle 
Popovici, translated in the Interpreters Series (Duffield 
& Co.). “The First Furrow,” “The First Matins with 
My Father,” and others are stories that children will 
enjoy if they hear them read aloud by the teacher. 
Passages from the early chapters of Michael Pupin’s 
From Immigrant to Inventor give beautiful pictures of 
boyhood in a little Serbian village. 


Guidance by Younger and Older Members 


The article, “Connecticut Juniors Were Invited,” 
features one of the most fruitful growths of Junior Red 
Cross during the past two years. Since their represen- 
tation at the National Convention two years ago, 
Junior members have taken an increasingly active part 
in official Red Cross meetings. Recently they have 
taken part effectively in meetings similar to the one 
in Connecticut, at the Regional Conference in Berkeley, 
California, and Montclair, New Jersey. 

Another equally meaningful development this fall 
has been the official inclusion of Junior Red Cross sec- 
tions in the state meetings of the Indiana Educational 
Association. During the autumn conventions Junior 
Red Cross sessions were conducted at four state meet- 
ings, and at each officers were elected from among the 
school people for a Junior Red Cross Section of the 
State Teachers’ Association. 


Supplementary Material 


Attractively illustrated “Geographic News Bul- 
letins” with compact, well-written articles about the 
world of today, are published weekly throughout the 
school year (30 issues) by the National Geographic 
Society, Washington, D. C. They will be mailed to 
teachers for one year upon receipt of twenty-five cents 
in stamps or money order. Valuable articles have al- 
ready appeared on China, Albania and other places. 

An interesting bird’s-eye view of some of the material 
furnished in the Junior Rep Cross News last year 
was worked out in an analysis by Miss James, a mem- 
ber of the Midwestern Field Staff. A mimeographed 
copy will be sent any teacher on request from the Na- 
tional or Branch offices. 








Remembering Elderly Friends 


HIS is the first year that a definite list of gifts has 

been suggested for elderly friends. Won’t you 
please help it grow by sending stories of what your 
pupils do this Christmas? 

Last January, the bulletin of the North Avenue 
Presbyterian School of Atlanta, Georgia, printed an ap- 
pealing news story of the Christmas assembly: 

“Connected with our Christmas Service came this year a 
morning chapel that we shall not forget. It was the last day 
before the Holidays, a Saturday required for the high school girls 
if we would have a two weeks’ vacation, and we might have 
expected restlessness, for some were already out. Instead it 
was one of our best days and chapel our happiest. Visiting us, 
at the invitation of our Junior Red Cross, were six dear ladies, 
brought from the Home for Old Women by our girls, and for 
them we sang our carols, for them there was a tree with gifts 
for each and a beautiful poinsettia to be carried back for the 
whole Home’s enjoyment.” 


Particular emphasis was first given to activities in 
behalf of elderly friends in the CaLenpar of 1925-26. 
For the past year reports like this one and like those 
in the October TEacHER’s GuivE show how the project 
is growing. 

The gift most needed is friendship. Last December 
the magazine Midland had a rarely appealing story 
called “Old Joe,” by James Hearst. Old Joe, a hospital 
patient, longed more than anything else for some one 
to whom he could tell his homesick thoughts for the 
simple country chores and duties of home. Everyone 
—a nurse, an orderly, a fellow patient—was far too 
crowded with work to listen; and the pathos of the long 
hours was unrelieved by any friendly being with whom 
he could chat of familiar things. In providing enter- 
tainment, flowers, reading matter, perhaps the children 
can have time also for personal visits, and not only 
converse of their own interests, but listen to remini- 
scences of their friends—stories of Christmas in their 
childhood, as suggested by the CALENDAR, and instruc- 
tion about playing old-fashioned games or making 
clever things. This may furnish material for a very 
entertaining oral English hour in school, afterward. 


Stories with a Social Point of View 


HE magazine, Midland, from which the story of Old Joe is 

cited, is a literary bi-monthly published at Iowa City, Ia. 
While no story or sketch ever has an underscored moral, much 
of the material has a strongly social tone. Especially note- 
worthy instances during recent months have been such stories 
as “Clean Dirt,” by Helen B. Russell, in the summer issue, and 
“Brave Guy” by Dorothy B. Flanagan in the autumn issue. 
The former is a half whimsical story of a courageous girl’s suc- 
cess in cleaning up a filthy home; and the latter is as sound as 
a sympathetic case study of a small boy whose brother, a ne’er- 
do-well in the eyes of justice, but dearly loved by the little 
chap, is a fugitive from the law. 


A Plan from a Platoon School for International 


Correspondence 


N THE Skokie School of Winnetka, Illinois, organ- 
ized on the platoon plan, the social science depart- 
ment has been the organizing center for Junior Red 
Cross work. A report sent in last spring by Miss Louise 
M. Mohr of the school explained the way in which the 
work was prepared for and carried out. Early in the 
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term, an exhibit. was held of handwork and drawings 
received from abroad. Three children took charge of 
an auditorium program in which talks were given on 
“The organization and aims of Junior Red Cross,” 
“Foreign Correspondence and exhibit material” (dis- 
played on the stage and later placed in the school 
foyer) ; “Plans for work for the year.” 

This preparation was followed by a short drive for 
membership throughout the school and by preparation 
of material to go abroad. The material was prepared 
and assembled in the following manner: 


“Portfolio: The organizing class made a list of the topics they 
would like to have included in the portfolio. Members volun- 
teered to take certain topics. In many cases, the child gathered 
the material himself and wrote it up. In others he found some 
one better able to do it. The teacher discussed with the child 
each first copy, as it came in, from the standpoint of English, of 
clearness, and of accuracy. Papers were sometimes worked over 
two or three times, quite cheerfully, in order to bring them to 
the standards which the children wished to maintain. The final 
copy was then made by the child who was responsible for it, if 
he was pleased with his handwriting; if not, he got some one 
with better handwriting to do the copying. 

“The Art Department wished to take care of its own pages of 
the portfolios. Children in various classes did the work on it, 
receiving credit for it, as for any other art work. This depart- 
ment also attended to the binding of the portfolios. 

“The organizing class spent a total of two weeks or more of its 
class time (an hour a day) on the work. It has seemed a valu- 
able social experience. 

“Handwork Exchanges: We had received an exchange con- 
sisting of handwork from a foreign school. The organizing class 
felt that it was well to reply to it by handwork from our own 
school. They, therefore, asked several teachers of handwork 
if representative pieces might be supplied. The teachers re- 
sponded with articles made, either by individuals or by groups 
within their classes, especially for the exchange. 

“The Letters: The Student Council asked the English De- 
partment to furnish a committee of children to take charge of 
the letter-writing connected with the exhibits. They acknowl- 
edged the receipt of foreign correspondence and prepared the 
letters of transmittal accompanying the exchanges sent out.” 

“Before mailing the portfolios and handwork to headquarters 
we sent them around to all social study classes so that all might 
see the work in its final form.” 


Here is an account of the work written by a child 
in the class that organized the material: 


“In our seventh year, the Skokie Social Problems Class made 
and sent a Red Cross portfolio to Osaka, Japan. This year we 
are making another portfolio. Soon after school started we 
began to get ourselves organized. First we decided what we 
would like to have in the portfolio. We made a list of all the 
things that we would write about that would be of interest to 
some other country. After we had the list somewhat com- 
plete we assigned certain jobs to each person. In some cases, 
more than one person would work on the same job. If a per- 
son had charge of the Metal Art Department, he would write up 
about it, and, if possible, would get some samples of its work. 
It was the same way with everything else. When everything was 
ready, the teacher put an O. K. on it, and then we started to 
mount the things. We selected some pupils who had some 
talent in that line, and they did the mounting. When every- 
thing was ready, we sent the portfolio to the Red Cross head- 
quarters, and the Red Cross forwarded it to the foreign country.” 


A Revised School Correspondence Pamphlet 


r YOUR classes are taking part in school corre- 
spondence you will want to read the revised pam- 
phlet. 
cation of rules. 


It contains new suggestions and some modifi- 
Ask for A. R. C. 621. 











A Little Girl’s Opinion of a Supervising Principal 


N AN album from the Virgin Islands came this letter 

from a little girl. May it bring Christmas cheer to all 
supervising principals! 

“Do you ever have visitors at your school? We do, 
and we like them to come very much. There is one 
lady that comes very often to our school. She is the 
Supervising Principal. Our teacher says she likes to 
have her come because she always helps in some way 
or other. Whenever we hear her car, we girls and boys 
act our prettiest and try our hardest to make her want 
to come back soon again. She is very nice to us 
children. Teacher says it is because she has a boy 
and two little girls of her own. She has a way of 
seeing only our nice side, and never the naughty side. 
My mother says she thinks she does not see us when 
we are fidgety during her visit, but only mothers 
know how hard it is for little wide-awake girls and boys 
to sit perfectly still for any length of time. When I am 
grown up I guess I’ll be a Supervising Principal and 
make all the little girls and boys love me when I go to 
visit their school. 

“Esa Ouivia SPRAWE.” 


Christmas Greetings and Gifts 


ERHAPS many Indian schools can carry out the 

original idea of one, which made Christmas book- 
lets from drawings of Indian pottery, with simple 
Christmas wishes written or printed inside. Other 
American schools, also, may wish to carry out this idea, 
copying designs received from their Indian Partner 
Schools. 

Other ideas from Indian schools, worth passing on 
to all, are contained in a letter written last January by 
Miss Eskridge, of the Midwestern Branch of the Junior 
Red Cross: 

“McCarty’s Indian Day School at Acomita, New 
Mexico, is always very active and the teacher there has 
just written me that her seven third-grade boys made 
forty-seven wooden toys this Christmas, working until 
5.30 and 6 o’clock each evening. They made one for 
each child in the school and for little brothers and sis- 
ters at home. The tools and paint for making these 
toys were furnished by the Junior Red Cross. 

“The teacher writes that their Christmas was a very 
happy one and that they had a tree, Christmas carols, 
and Santa Claus, and also put on a rather difficult play. 
The mothers and fathers were all very much pleased. 

“San Ildefonso Day School, Santa Fé, New Mexico, 
is another school where Junior Red Cross means a great 
deal. The teacher has just written that they had a 
very wonderful Christmas and one in which the mothers 
and fathers played a lively part. As the result of the 
Junior Red Cross work which Miss Cully, the teacher, 
has carried on, a real spirit of friendliness and help- 
fulness among her pupils has developed. This school 
was remembered with Christmas gifts from Chicago, 
and they are returning a geography box which will con- 
tain interesting specimens of plant life from the New 
Mexican desert.” 

The Phoenix Indian School included directions for 
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making mottled or marble paper in one of the Service 
Notebooks made last year: 

“We first got a big dish pan and we poured some 
water in it. Before we put our paint in we put tur- 
pentine in it to make it very thin. Then we poured our 
paint in on top of the water, and then we put a paper 
in and pulled it flat across on top of the water. The 
colors we used were red, yellow, green and blue. We 
use the paper for covers for our Books of Poems, Port- 
folios, Health Books, and mounting things for the bul- 
letin board.” 


Service in School and Out 


OLEBROOK, New Hampshire, reports an interest- 
ing variety of activities: 

“My school is doing a great deal more work this fall. 
We are mounting autumn leaves to send to each of our 
friends, making joke powders for little folks in the 
hospital by putting a joke in a piece of white tissue 
paper and marking the box which they are in, ‘one after 
meals.’ We are doing the same with bedtime stories 
and marking them ‘one before sleeping.’ 

“Wayne §. Gray, 
“Teacher.” 

From Center Hill School, Conyingham, Pa., another 
report of steady and sturdy school service was re- 
ceived: 

“At the very beginning of the term, during the Red 
Cross Drive, I felt that, as a little country school, we 
should have the same opportunities a city school has. 
I began to organize little Junior Red Cross clubs. 

“Each month new members were elected so that all 
might have a chance to do their part. The boys did 
the outside work, such as bringing coal and wood and 
keeping the school ground neat. Very dependable 
girls went for the water and kept the buckets clean. 
Others helped with the sweeping and dusting. Still 
others were appointed to visit the homes of any children 
who happened to be out of school that certain day. 
They went to the door, inquired about the children, and 
asked what books they would like to have brought 
home, in case they didn’t intend to get to school the 
next day. If very sick we did not torture them with 
school work. 

“When we returned to school after New Year’s we 
learned that three from our midst. were ill with scarlet 
fever. Knowing the dangers and results of this disease, 
I asked a faithful friend, a Red Cross Nurse, to visit 
my school and examine the other children. I also over 
that very week-end used disinfectant throughout the 
room. I then felt rather safe and also felt that I had 
done all I could for the safety of the children. It 
was only after the nurse visited us that I felt contented. 

“During their spare time at home and during the 
noon hour the boys made a checkerboard and checkers. 
The girls made two baby quilts. One girl made a small 
rug from carpet rags and another made a pair of romp- 
ers for, as she expressed it, a little girl who perhaps 
hasn’t any clothes for her dolly. 

“In closing, I might say that the children enjoyed 
this sort of work immensely. It was also a pleasure to 
me to hear them talk about their different duties.” 


































































































“Reasonable Rest” 


ie material sent out by the League of Red Cross So- 
cieties, an article on “How Much Sleep Do Children 
Need?” comments as follows on statistics of sleeping 
found in a survey by Professor Terman: 

“Tt is curious that the percentage of heavy morning 
sleepers increased considerably with age. At the age 
of 6 it was only 21, whereas 48 per cent of adolescents 
had to be awakened.” Children who have to be 
awakened have not had enough sleep, and while the 
situation may grow worse in adolescence, the problem 
of childhood is the one that most concerns teachers in 
elementary schools. The article is so practical in its 
conclusions that it is quoted almost in whole: 


“We all know the sequence of events. The child is late for 
breakfast, eats it hurriedly, is late for school, and is not as -wide 
awake and receptive as the child who starts the day with a well- 
rested body and fresh mind. 

“The importance of this problem becomes transparently clear 
when we consider the statements, made on good authority, that 
very poor children are mentally about a year behind the chil- 
dren of the well-to-do classes, and that this backwardness is 
chiefly a matter of insufficient sleep. The child who has to 
share his bed-room and perhaps even his bed with others, who 
is disturbed in the early morning hours by his room-mates, and 
whose scanty hours of sleep are further encroached on by the 
discomforts of his bed and room, is, indeed, handicapped. 

“Tt has been said that the problem of sleep is largely a problem 
of housing and of poverty. But while many poor parents have 
little choice in the matter of housing and cannot raise their in- 
comes, they can, in spite of these disadvantages, provide their 
children with more sleep than the average neglected child gets. 

“As Dr. Schiotz, Chief School Medical Officer of Oslo, has 
pointed out, the key to the problem is to be found in the eve- 
ning. The child who goes to bed early in the evening should 
have no difficulty in getting up betimes in the morning. This, 
of course, is easier said than done. The parents who are not 
masters in their own home can do little. But those who are, can 
add incalculable gains to their children if they insist on a bed- 
time on the following scale: 

“To bed at the age of 8 not later than 8 o’clock. Allow a quar- 
ter of an hour’s grace for every successive birthday, so that a 
child of 9 is allowed to stay up till 8:15. When the child has 
reached the age of 14, he will have been promoted to a bed-time 
of 9:30. ™ 

“Tt has sometimes been said that one can sleep too much just 
as one can eat too much. It is, however, very certain that 
wasteful over-indulgence in sleep is a very rare vice in children 
and one about which parents need seldom worry. It is a 
lack and not an excess of sleep, that is the trouble. Children 
can manage for months, and even years, to do without some of 
the sleep to which they are entitled. But they are all the time 
drawing on certain reserves of energy,—reserves which are 
needed for such emergencies as disease, accidents, and over-work 
including examinations. 


Sleep—Fresh Air—Diet—Nerves 


“The quality of sleep is, apart from the quantity, most im- 
portant. We must make sure that our children not only sleep 
during the prescribed number of hours, but that their sleep is 
as refreshing as possible. How can it be so if the bed-room is 
stuffy, noisy, or the bed so cold that the child cannot relax 
comfortably? Provided the bedding is warm enough, the 
windows should always be open. Yet, in Professor Terman’s 
material, only 3.1 per cent of the school-children in the mild, 
equable climate of California enjoyed open-air bed-rooms! He 
found that the proportion of children sleeping in properly ven- 
tilated bed-rooms increased with age—no doubt partly as the 
result of hygiene instruction in the school. Forty-seven per 
cent of those sleeping with no windows open were sharing their 
bed-rooms with at least two other persons. 


Fitness for Service Activities for December 


We wish you a happy Christmas and a successful New Year! 





“The quality of sleep also depends on what children eat and 
drink before they turn in. This is a matter requiring a whole 
essay all to itself. Suffice it here to say that the child who wolfs 
so many slabs of cold pork and washes them down with strong 
tea or coffee is going to have nightmares instead of placid 
dreams, be his conscience in other respects ever so clear. ‘Uneasy 
lies the head that wears a crown’ may be true enough of the un- 
fortunate few with blue blood in their veins. But it is just 


as true of the children with pickled pork and tea in their 
tummies. 


“Home study robs many a nervous child of the necessary 
sleep. Mathematics late at night is not to be recommended as 
a sleeping draught. The quality of sleep may also be impaired 
by obstructive breathing, ear-ache, tooth-ache, etc., and if the 
parents suspect any such troubles, a doctor should be con- 
sulted. Mental troubles must also be taken into consideration. 
How many hours of wakeful anguish could not numberless 
children have been spared had they been able at bed-time to 
confide their woes to some parent or guardian with the heart of 
a child and the sympathetic understanding of a grown-up?” 


Useful and Usable Materials 
"To School Health Service of the Quaker Oats Com- 


pany, 80 East Jackson Street, Chicago, announces: 

“What Science Says About Oats and Other Cereals,” a “minia- 
ture source book,” answering questions about the value of whole 
grain cereals, The answers are quoted from doctors and nutri- 
tion specialists. 

Two films—“Ten Pounds to the Bushel,” shows how oats are 
grown and rolled oats manufactured; and “Food Shot from 
Guns,” depicts the growing of rice and the process of puffing 
the grain. These films will be sent free except for cost of trans- 
portation, in the order in which requests are received. 

A colored poster, “Carrying Grain in Ancient Times,” one 
poster free to each teacher requesting it. 

The Playground and Recreation Association of 
America, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, pub- 
lishes a paper-covered booklet, “Recreational Games 
and Programs,” price fifty cents. Outdoor and indoor 
games, stunts, guessing contests, and classroom games 
are included. It should be useful for teachers and 
other recreational leaders. 

Children will enjoy 101 Games for Boys and Girls, 
by Maude D. Baltzell (Thomas Nelson and Sons, New 
York, price $2.00). The materials required are simple 
and can usually be provided at slight cost. The type 
is attractive, and the pictures not only clarify but 
make one want to join in the game. Pupils will count 
it a special treat to be allowed to find intriguing new 
games which they can teach the larger group. 


And How Are You? 


NCE UPON a time a lady in a certain town re- 
marked: “I’m tired of having these dragged-out 
looking social workers come around to tell us how to 
keep healthy!” Children have been known to feel that 
way about their tired teachers. So, in all this business 
of helping youngsters to healthy growth, the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company has remembered the 
children’s chief daily exemplar, the teacher. Mono- 
graph No. 4 is entitled: “The Teacher’s Health—What 
Some Communities Are Doing to Conserve It.” You 
can obtain a copy by addressing the School Health 
Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
New York City. 
























A TRUE STORY* 


Illustration by Henry Pitz 


T WAS in Paris. 


Along the street leading to the square where stands 
the Church of St. Mary Magdalene a twelve-year-old boy 
He walked as if he were in a kind of de- 


was proceeding. 
lighted trance, for the melody of Oginsky’s “Bene- 
diction of the Father” was ringing in his ears. 

He had just entered the square 
when a soft sound of music reached 
him, though it was deadened by the 
noise of the passing cars and omni- 
buses. 

The boy involuntarily turned his 
steps at the sound, and entered the 
Church. 

At the entrance was an old man in 
a shabby cloak. He had a long white 
beard, his eyes stared at the ground, 
and attached to his neck by a string 
was a small collecting plate, in which 
lay a single copper coin. The old fel- 
low pressed a violin to his cheek and 
with trembling hand was producing a 
few melancholy notes from it. 

The boy stopped and looked at the 
old man with compassion. He was 
blind and his hands shook from old 
age. People passed him by unheed- 
ing; no one stopped to throw him a 
copper. 

The boy would have liked to put a 
great deal of money into the old man’s plate, but 
he had none himself. 

Suddenly a happy thought struck him. He 
stepped up to the old man and whispered to him: 
“Lend me your violin for a moment.” He took 
the bow and violin gently from the old man’s 
hands, and drew the bow across the strings. 

The violin was a good one. The boy tuned it 
and began to play. He played beautifully, and 
he played the melody which a little while before 
had been ringing in his ears. 

The passers-by halted, some marvelling at the 
sight of the fine looking boy playing by the side 
of the old man begging for alms, others attracted 
by the wonderful music. 

The crowd grew, and almost every person threw 
a silver coin into the old man’s plate. Encouraged 
by the money, the boy played on. He gazed into 


* Reprinted from “SlIniecko,” the Czechoslovakian Junior 
Red Cross Magazine. 


Junior Red Cross News is published monthly, exclusive of June, July and August, in Washington, D. C. 


ber 4. 50 cents a year; 10 cents a copy. 


“The Benediction of the Father” 


Entered as second-class matter January 18, 1921, at the post office at Washington, D. C., under Act of 
March 3, 1879. Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized January 3, 1921. 





Passers-by marvelled at sight of the fine looking boy 
playing by the side of the old man begging for alms 


the far distance remembering his native land and 
its songs, and he played its melancholy music, its 
gay Cracow dances, and its simple mazurkas. 

The crowd stopped to listen to the unknown 
melodies and to marvel at the boy’s skill, and 
continued to throw money onto the plate till it 
was quite full. Then the boy handed the bow 
and violin back to the old man and said: 

“Take care of the money, for there’s a lot of 
all silver, too, and even one piece of gold.” 

“Thank you,” said the old man, deeply moved. 
“You are a wonderful player. Tell me your name 
that I may know who has such a kind heart and 
who can play so marvellously. From your voice 
I can tell that you are still a child.” 

“My name is Henri Wieniawski. I am a Pole, 
and I am in Paris to learn the violin.” 

“You will one day be a famous player—and a 
noble man,” said the old fellow. “May God bless 
you!” 


it 
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Kathleen Read Coontz Blanche Lreer 
CHARACTERS : 
Tue Oxp Lapy NIMBLE JACK 
Bo Prep Mistress Mary 
JACK AND JILL Srmpie SIMon 
Jackie Horner Boy Bivue 
Miss MurFet Tue CuHILp 
Son JoHN SANTA 
Time: Christmas Eve. Piace: Inside the Shoe. 


She is surrounded by the children who are crying out: “Give me 
some”—‘I want some bread,”—“I’m hungry, I must have mine 
first,” etc. 

Op Lapy: For pity’s sake! I’ll go crazy if you don’t stop. This 
shoe is getting entirely too close quarters for so many children, and all 
wanting to be served first. I wish Mother Goose could see how you’re 
acting! 

Son Joun: Want a larger shoe, Old Lady? Here, take one of mine. 
(He sits down on the floor and pulls off one shoe, tossing it at SIMPLE 
Srmon.) Put this on your hook, Simple, it might catch that whale 
you’ve been after so long. (The shoe lands in the water in the pail. 
Oup Lapy snatches up Son JouHn and puts him to bed.) 

Oxtp Lapy: There, you naughty Son, you stay there. One less to 
feed! 

CHILDREN (in unison): 


CT ste curtain rises on Otp Lavy holding a tray and a loaf of bread. 


Diddle diddle dumpling, my Son John 
Was put to bed with his stockings on. 
One shoe off and one shoe on 

Diddle diddle dumpling, my Son John. 


(JouHn sticks out his tongue at them. NIMBLE JACK, seizing a moment 


when Op Lapy is not looking, snatches a piece of 
bread from the tray and runs away. Op Lapy chases 
him around the room.) 

CHILDREN (in unison): 

Jack be nimble, Jack be quick, 
Jack—Oh! 

(Just as the boy is about to jump over a candle- 
stick on the floor, Otp Lapy reac/zs him and spanks 
him soundly. He goes off bawliny.) 

Op Lapy (turning to Mistress Mary): Come, 
Mistress Mary, can’t you help me give this bread 
around to these bad children? You are getting old 
enough to help. 

Mistress Mary: I can’t help now. I must go 
out and find some girls pretty enough to stand in 
a row in my garden. (She looks disdainfully at Bo 
Peep, Miss Murret and Jitu. The girls turn their 
backs on her and begin to whisper.) 

Op Lapy (shaking her head): What would Mother 
Goose say! And on Christmas Eve, too. (She par- 
cels out the bread and leaves the room.) 

Jitu: I’m so tired of bread. Jackie Horner, please 
come out of that corner and give me a bit of your 
juicy pie. 

JACKIE Horner (holding up a big plum): Um-m-m, 
don’t you wish you had one? This pie is all mine. 
What a good boy am I! 

Jitu’s JacK: What a greedy boy, you mean. 

Nimsie Jack: Better watch out for Jill, Jack; 
she’ll tumble down again and pull you after her. 

Jmuu’s Jack: I’m making her carry the pail for 
that clumsy trick. 

JILL (wiping her eyes): Jack, you didn’t use to be 
SO cross. 

Simp.e Simon (looking up from his fishing): Miss 
Muffet, please may I have a little of your nice curd 
to put on my line? (The children all laugh loudly, 
singing, “Simple Simon went a-fishin’ for to catch 
a whale.’’) 

Miss Murret: My curd is not for foolish boys or 
fish either. I want it myself. 

NIMBLE JACK: You're a ’fraid-cat, Muffet; you 
ran away awhile ago. 

Miss Murret: You would be, too, if you had 
seen that long-legged spider. 

CHILDREN (together): Muffet’s a ’fraid-cat. . . 
Muffet’s a ’fraid-cat! 

Bo Prep (going to the window and looking 
out): Oh, I wonder what has become of my dear 
sheep? Boy Blue, your horn blows loud and 
clear, won’t you go and help me find them? 

Boy Buive (tooting his horn softly): Why 
should I blow my horn for your sheep, Bo Peep? 
You should look after them yourself. I’m not 
even troubling about my own sheep. People 
think I am under the haystack fast asleep and 
my sheep have been in the corn for ages and 


ages. Ha Ha! 
Bo Prep (crying): Bad Boy Blue. Come, 
children, and help me find my sheep. It is 


snowing and cold. 
CHILDREN (in unison): Leave them alone and 





they’ll come home, a-waggin’ their tales behind them! 

(Oxp Lapy enters with an armful of stockings.) 

Oxtp Lapy: Nobody ever wants to help anybody 
else in this Shoe. I never saw such a selfish lot. 
I wish Santa could hear you. (The children rush 
forward pulling at the stockings, each fighting to get 
the largest one and crying: “Here, give me this one” 
—“I want the big white stocking”—“I am going to 
hang up two”’—“Give me one of your skirts, Old 
Lady,” etc.) 

Oxp Lapy: Stop your pulling and jerking. There 
are no manners in this Shoe. 

(Jack and Jitu hang their stockings side by side. 
The other children find a place and begin to tack, 
using their shoes for hammers.) 

Jiu’s Jack: Santa will bring me a brand new pail 
and you will have to carry the one you dented, Jill. 

Jitu: Maybe he will bring it to me instead. 

Jackie Horner: I’d just as well finish up this pie 
now, for I’ve asked Santa for a great big fresh one 
with twice as many plums. 

Boy Buive (hanging his stocking on a chair): A 
new shiny horn for me. Don’t you wish you had 
my old one, Bo Peep, so your old sheep could be 
called out of the snow? 

(Bo Prep covers her face with her apron and again 
goes to the window.) 

Miss Murret: I told Santa to bring me lots of new 
clothes so I can look pretty on my tuffet. Maybe 
Mistress Mary will want me for one of the maids in 
her garden then. 

Nimsie Jack: And for me, I want a little aero- 
plane so I can get away from Old Lady. I’m not 
nimble enough for her long arms. (Looks mischiev- 
ously towards Op Lapy, who is lighting a candle.) 

Oup Lapy: Come, naughty children, and go to bed. 
It is late and I am tired out with trying to make 
you behave. 

CHILDREN (in unison): We don’t want to go to 
bed. We are going to wait for Santa. 

Oup Lapy: Well, suit yourselves. I am tired and 
must go. (She goes out.) 
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The old lady spanked Nimble Jack soundly 
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CHILDREN (in unison): 
There was an Old Lady that lived in the Shoe 
She had so many children she didn’t know what to do— 

Juu: I believe Santa is juss Humpty Dumpty 
dressed up. 

Nrms_e Jack: Their tummies do look alike. 

CuILpREN: Sh-h-h. He might hear you and be mad. 

(Through the window comes the sound of carol- 
lers singing “Silent night, holy night.” The children 
sit down on the floor and begin to nod. StmpLE SIMON 
goes over to the cot and addresses Son JOHN.) 

Srmp_e Simon: Please let me get in bed with you, 
John. The floor is hard. 

Son Joun: Your whale might get away, Simon. 
Better go watch him. (Pushes Stmon off.) 

(The singing continues and the children drop off 
to sleep. Bo Prep alone stays awake.) 

Bo Prep: I wonder why I am not sleepy. Oh, 
yes; it is because I can’t help thinking of my poor 
sheep. (She jumps up and opens the window.) 

Bo Peep: Why, there are my sheep out there fol- 
lowing the singing children! How pretty they look 
in the moonlight! Just as the sheep did that first 
Christmas Eve long ago—even before Mother Goose’s 
time. (Carollers sing “Christ our Lord is born again 
—Christ is born again.”) 

Bo Peep: Oh, dear, we were dreadfully cross in 
the Shoe tonight. The Old Lady was tired, too. 
(The door is pushed open gently.) 

Bo Peep (in a whisper): That must be Santa now! 

(A golden-haired child dressed in white and bear- 
ing a candle enters and crosses to Bo Prep.) 

Cuitp: You called me, Bo Peep? 

Bo Prep: No-o—I didn’t call you—I—Who are 
you, pretty Child? Are you another of Mother 
Goose’s children? I’m afraid the Old Lady won’t 
welcome you. She says there are too many of us now. 

Cuitp: I didn’t come to stay long, Bo Peep. I 
thought perhaps I was needed here. 

Bo Peep: What is your name, and where do you 
belong? 
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The child held the candle in front of Jack and Jill 


Cuitp: My name—? I am called by 
many names, Bo Peep. I belong to the 
whole world. You were hunting your 
sheep, Bo Peep? 

Bo Peep: Yes, and I just spied them 
out there. 

Cuitp: Some of the lambs are tired, 
Bo Peep, and need your care. 

Bo Prep: Why, I never thought of 
that. I am afraid I haven’t taken very 
good care of them! I'll go right down. 
(She kisses her hand to the Cuttp and 
leaves the room. The Cuitp tiptoes 
around, stooping to look into each sleep- 
ing face.) 

Cup: Their faces are all cross. Yes, 
they needed the Spirit of Christmas. 
They have forgotten. (The Curb 
passes the candle three times in front of 
Boy Buue’s face. He starts and sits up.) 

Boy Buve: Hello, who are you? 
You’re much too small and pretty for Santa. 

Cuitp: Yet I have often been taken for him. Come 
to the window, Boy Blue. (Takes Boy Buvr’s hand 
and leads him to the open window.) 

Boy BuveE (looking out): Gee, the stars are bright, 
and there’s Bo Peep down there getting her sheep 
together. She hasa baby lambin herarms. Perhaps 
—she—needs me! 

Cuitp: Perhaps she does. 

Boy Buve: I was hateful not to help her when she 
asked. Let me get my horn and go. (He runs out.) 

(The Cuitp tiptoes across the room again and 
passes the candle in front of Son Joun’s face on the 
pillow. He sits up in bed exclaiming, “Santa.”) 

Son Jonn: Oh—h! Are you one of the shining 
ornaments from the Christmas tree? 

Cuitp: Whenever they deck a Christmas tree I 
am there. 

Son JoHn (shamefacedly) : 
my shoe at Simon tonight? 

Cuitp: Which one is Simon? 

Son Joun: There he is over there asleep by his 
pan. Poor Simon, he wanted to get in bed with me 
and I pushed him out. The floor is hard and I think 
I’ll help him get in with me. (He jumps out of bed 
and drags the sleeping Simon onto his cot. Simon 
opens his eyes and looks into the Child’s face.) 

SIMPLE Simon: I’ve seen you lots of times before. 

(The Cuiip approaches Jack and Jiu, passing the 
candle before each face. They wake up fussing.) 

Jack: You pushed me. I know you did, clumsy 
Jill. 

Jitu: Now, Jack, there you go again. Oh— (she 
catches sight of the Cutty) Are you?—you can’t be 
Mother Goose, you’re much too young. 

Cup: She and I are great friends. We both love 
children so much, you see. That hill you climbed 
today was long and hard, Jill. Did you get tired? 

Jitu: Yes, I did, and I stumbled and Jack has been 
cross with me ever since. 

Jack (looks up into the face of the Cuitp) :I—I 


Did you see me throw 


am sorry. I see now—I should have been more pa- 
tient. I’ll help her next time instead of scolding her. 
(The two lean against each other and again fall 
asleep. The Cup stoops over Mistress Mary and 
lets the candle shine in her eyes. She wakes up.) 

Mistress Mary: Oh, you are so beautiful! 
must be a fairy. 
were none. 

Cup: Fairies are everywhere, Mary. Don’t lose 
faith in them because you can’t see them. 

Mistress Mary: Won’t you come and walk in my 
garden? You’d look so pretty with the silver bells 
and cockle shells! 

Cuixp: I love to walk in gardens, Mary. Do you 
ask them all in? The children, I mean? 

Mistress Mary: I—I—am—sorry. I was fussing 
with them tonight, beautiful Child, because they 
trample down the beds when they come—and—and 
—I wouldn’t ask Jill, and Muffet and Bo Peep to 
be my “pretty maids all in a row.” But—some—I-I 
feel different now. I shan’t lock the gate any more— 
(She nods and again falls asleep. The Cuip goes 
over to waken Jackie Horner and Miss Murret. 
They jump up and look around.) 

Jacki» Horner: You must be Santa’s child. 
you bring me the great big pie I asked for? 

Miss Murret: And did you bring me the pretty 
new bowl and new sash so that I might make a 
pretty picture on my tuffet? 

Cuitp: No. See, my hands are empty. I did not 
bring anything. 

CHILDREN (together): Oh-h-h, not anything? 

Cuitp (turning to Jackie): Your pie and—(turn- 
ing to Murretr) your curds and whey—did you di- 
vide them with the hungry? 

Jackie: I—I—forgot. 

Murret: I guess I was dreadfully selfish. 

Jackie: Tell us somebody we can give to now. I 
still have a bit of pie. 


You 
I was beginning to think there 





Did 





‘Be good to them, Santa, for everyone loves Mother Goose’s children.” 


Blanche ereer— 


Murret: And I have some curds and whey. 

Cuitp: Think hard, children! 

Murret: I know! The Old Woman who went 
to the cupboard. 

JACKIE Horner: And that nice old dog who hadn’t 
even a bone. May we go right now and look them 
up? (The Cuttp nods and Jackie and Miss Mur- 
FET take up the mie plate and the bowl of curds and 
run out of the room. As they leave they slam the 
door and the noise awakens the other children. The © 
Cum slips behind a big chair.) 

CHILDREN: What’s that? (They jump up and 
run to their stockings, crying out: “Santa has for- 
gotten us”—“Santa didn’t come”—“My stocking is 
empty.” Simp e Simon sets up aloud wail from the 
cot. The children all stare at him for a moment and 
then go over to him saying): 

“Don’t cry, Simon . . . Poor Simon.” 

Nimsie Jack: I'll put my pretty candlestick in 
your stocking, Simon. 

Mistress Mary: And see, Simon, here goes a silver 
bell and some cockle shells from my garden. 

Jim: And here is our pail you can fish in, Simon. 

Jiuu’s Jack: And I'll take you fishing in a real lake, 
Simon. 

Son JoHn: Come on, Simon, and lie down beside 
me and I[’ll sing to you and in the morning we'll go 
and find the cow that jumped over the moon and ask 
her if she bumped into any fliers up there. (The 
children laugh.) 

(Outside the carollers are heard again singing, 
“Silent night, holy night.” 

Jiu: Let’s all sit down and listen. 
take their seats.) 

Mistress Mary: Don’t talk so loud. You might 
wake up the Old Lady. Tomorrow I want to take 
her in my garden and I want you all to come. 

NIMBLE Jack: I think Santa must be having trou- 
ble with his reindeer. They say Dasher is a bit 
frisky. I think I'll go and 
help him. (He leaves.) 

(The children join in the 
singing, and presently again 
fall asleep, this time with 
their arms around one an- 
other. The Cup goes to 
the window and places the 
candle on the sill, then beck- 
ons to someone outside the 
door. Santa enters with a 
bounce and a “Whew.”) 

Santa: Did they think I 
had forgotten them? 

Cup: They have forgot- 
ten about themselves. Be 
good to them, Santa, for 
everybody in the world loves 
Mother Goose’s_ children. 
(Kisses hand and leaves as 
Santa begins filling the 
stockings.) 

CURTAIN 


(The children 
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Your Play in Jugoslavia’s Puzzle Game 


ELSIE BENEDICT ANGWIN 


UGOSLAVIA, which is another way of say- 
ing South Slavia, is somewhat like a jig-saw 
puzzle cut out by a giant. After the War it 

lay on the table of the European continent, a 
jumble of severed provinces. - Serbia had been cut 
from Slavonia and Croatia; Dalmatia had been 
estranged from Macedonia, and little Montenegro 
was off in a corner all by itself. The puzzle was 
how to fit these provinces together and make 
them stick, so that the picture of the South Slavs 
as a united people might become visible again. 
Since the Armistice, the Spirit of Peace, working 
throughout this Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes, has inspired many men and women 
to seek to refit the many bits of this picture. Some 
players cannot forget the jealousy, the prejudice, 
with which that terrible old Giant, War, befud- 
dled them, and pull apart what others have so pa- 
tiently refitted. But fortunately, the people of 
insight are devoting their lives to the ideal of a 
united nation. 

In the last few years new players have entered 
this game—the children. Whether these are 
aware of how big a game they are playing, I do 
not know. Anyway, their moves all tend to “put 
Humpty Dumpty together again.” These Jugo- 
slavian children are members of the Junior Red 
Cross, which means that, although 
scattered about in fourteen or fifteen 
provinces of the Kingdom, they all 
have the same ideals, work for the 
same ends, share the same interests, 
belong to the same body. Let me tell 
you of some of their moves. 

Jugoslavia’s provinces are quite 
unlike each other, though all abound 
in natural beauty. Some, toward 
the frontiers of Hungary and Italy, 
have prosperous cities in fertile 
plains. Such are Slavonia, Croatia, 
and what is called “the Voivodina.” 
Some are thinly populated, moun- 
tainous, but beautiful in a savage 
way. Such are Herzegovina, Monte- 
negro and portions of Macedonia 
toward Albania and Greece. Dal- 
matia has harbors from which fishing 
boats with orange-colored sails set 
out into the blue Adriatic. Parts of 
Serbia and Bosnia are wooded, silent 
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Little Crown Prince Peter is 
Honorary President of the 
Jugoslavian Junior Red Cross 


places, where the wolves run at sun-down. 
Everywhere are different customs, even different 
costumes (although these are fast disappearing), 
different dialects of the Serbian language. But, 
underneath runs the same blood—that of the 
Southern Slavs; and everywhere and more all the 
time, there are schools; and, as you know, where 
there are schools there is apt to be Junior Red 
Cross, and where that is, there, to some degree, is 
interschool correspondence. All over the King- 
dom, therefore, Juniors, nearly 200,000 of them, 
are engaged in this undertaking. You may have 
received an album from some of them yourselves. 
But, and this is the important fact in connection 
with our puzzle, the Jugoslavian Juniors not only 
write to foreign schools, but also carry on an ex- 
tensive exchange of letters and small gifts 
between provinces. Moreover, the very differ- 
ences between provinces furnish the young 
authors with interesting subjects upon which to 
write. And so, with every well-prepared letter, 
the fingers of understanding draw the minds of 
writers and readers together a bit, if only a wee 
bit, toward the completion of the picture puzzle. 

There are other plays being made. Suppose, 
as last year and the year before, disastrous floods 
sweep towns and villages near the Danube or the 
Save, or suppose famine follows a 
shortage of crops in the lean lands of 
mountainous Montenegro. Imme- 
diately in the Junior bands in other 
provinces the girls’ fingers fly, and 
the boys bestir themselves. Soon 
garments are made, food is collected 
and a shipment is sent directly to a 
Junior group in the afflicted area 
with whom the senders have been 
paired by proposal of the Junior Red 
Cross Central Committee. 

This committee in Belgrade where 
little Crown Prince Peter, Honorary 
President of all the Jugoslavian 
Juniors, lives, has made another plan 
which brings comfort where there is 
distress, and the feeling of comrade- 
ship where there is loneliness. Jugo- 
slavia is a land of few railways, fewer 
highways and practically no pave- 
ments. The children, especially in 
the isolated regions often get to 


school wet and uncomfortable, having walked 
through snow and mud from homes miles 
away. For rain coats they usually wear 
“strukas,” strips of cloth tightly woven of 
goats’ hair. They seldom have umbrellas, 
never rubbers and sometimes no shoes. All 
day long they may sit and study in ill-heated 
classrooms, still wet and cold. And at mid- 
day they munch a hunk of cold cornbread and 
a raw onion. Sometimes storms blow so wildly 
and the snow or mud is so deep that the boys 
and girls have to remain late, sometimes even 
to sleep at the schoolhouse. Imagine their 
discomfort, and the anxiety of their teacher 
who, without provisions, dishes or even 
kitchen stove, has no way of getting a hot 
meal for them. 

The Government, still so new and so ham- 
pered by other obligations, has been unable to 
remedy these conditions, which are more com- 
mon than we in the United States can readily 
imagine. The teachers appealed to the Red 
Cross. But much as it wanted to help, it had not 
enough money to install and operate kitchens in 
all the schools that needed them. Nevertheless, 
true to its nature, it did what it could. The 
Junior Red Cross National Committee had a 
small sum in bank. (Here is where YOU come 
into the game! For a gift from your National 
Children’s Fund was part of that precious credit 
in the bank.) With this they bought a large sup- 
ply of white enameled ware, pots, plates, cups and 
ladles. They marked these with a red shield sur- 
rounding a red cross. Then they made them up 
into sets, and lent a set to every school whose 
Junior Red Cross group would agree to build a 
brick stove, care for the set and use it. The Red 
Cross furnished the first stock of cocoa, beans and 
bread with the expressed hope that when the 
parents saw the improvement in their children’s 
health when hot lunches replaced cold snacks 
they would make an effort to carry on after this 
first store of food was exhausted. 

The plan has worked wonderfully. Further- 
more, when local conditions proved too hard, for 
instance during the floods and the famine I men- 
tioned, Junior Red Cross groups in such well-to- 
do cities as Belgrade, Zagreb, Llubljana, Sera- 
jevo and Novi-sad, have sent packages of pro- 
visions to their “sister schools” whose canteen 
cupboards were bare. (Year before last, during 
the floods, you, through your National Children’s 
Fund, contributed the money for shoes to be 
added to these welcome bundles.) 

Can you think of a happier way of fostering a 
feeling of friendship between people of different 
districts? Ican’t. For I have seen some of these 





This is some of the equipment used by Jugoslav Juniors for 
serving bot lunches to children who live far from school 


little canteens in operation. This spring, for in- 
stance, I was in Skoplje in lower Serbia. A dust 
storm was raging. Smothering ‘clouds of dust, 
swept by the wind down the dry banks of the 
Vardar and across unwatered streets, shut out the 
view of mountains and of town, of slim minarets 
and square barracks. Half stifled and wholly 
dirty I stumbled into the basement of the Town 
Hall to inspect one of these canteens. There the 
children huddled, glad of a refuge, as I was. And 
I shall never forget the expression in their eyes 
when the red and white bowls of soup, hot and 
fragrant, were put in their eager hands. 

I remember also some of the little villages, far 
from civilization . . . off in the wild forests of 
the Sandjac of Novipazar, or the barren hills 
near Nish, or out on the windy plains of the 
Banat. Nowadays the Junior Red Cross brings 
there news of the outside world, and the friendly 
white and red canteen bowls dispense warm com- 
fort and instil a new courage into the bodies 
and minds of Jugoslavia’s future citizens. More- 
over, these very children, good members of the 
Junior Red Cross themselves, do their bit by 
keeping their new possessions in order, preparing 
and cooking their simple little meals. Inci- 
dentally they learn secrets of domestic economy 
and food values, and something about the rela- 
tion of diet to good health. When these village 
boys and girls are grown, will their hearts not feel 
the warm cement of friendship holding them 
closely to those who have helped them thus? And 
if they feel more kindly disposed toward their 
Junior Red Cross comrades in Jugoslavia, will 
they not also cherish a friendly feeling toward 
you, Juniors, too, and therefore fellow workers, 
who have had the great privilege, through your 
National Children’s Fund, of making a few plays 
in the Jugoslavian Puzzle Game? 
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Sing a song of Christmas, the good time is bere; 
Welcome, cheery Yuletide, once every year; 
Trees bright with candles, stockings full of toys, 
Boxes full of bonbons, hearts full of joys. 


—Frances Hopcson Burnett 


A JOLLY CHRISTMAS FOR THE SOLDIERS 
HIS YEAR, as all of you know by this time, 
Juniors will not send stockings to the ex-serv- 

ice men in hospitals. Experience showed that 

perhaps the stockings were not always the most 
advisable kind of gifts, so this Christ- 
mas in most cases Juniors will pro- 
vide one personal gift for each of our 
war veterans in hospitals. The big 
thing with the men is the thought 





“On the stage we built a small house out of a piano box 
covered with beaver board which one of the patients 
painted to represent brick. The roof and the shrubbery 
around the little house were covered with sparkling snow 
and there was a wreath on the door and a welcoming light 
in the window. 

“Christmas morning all the Juniors’ stockings and other 
gifts were placed on the stage and distributed while Christ- 
mas music came to us over the radio. Everyone was jolly 
and smiling. 

“Besides valuing the gifts themselves, the men appreciated 
your interest in them and the work you did for them. One 
of the patients who is seriously ill, but is always laughing 
and joking just the same, was helping me arrange the stock- 
ings. He had never been here before at Christmas and so 
he asked me who had filled the stockings. So I told him 
about the Junior Red Cross, and how the boys and girls 
wanted to do all they could to let the ex-service men who 
were ill know how much they appreciated the sacrifices the 
soldiers had made. He said, ‘Well, that is mighty sweet of 
the kiddies,’ and turned away, but not before I could see 
the tears in his eyes. It means so much to them to know 
that, even though they are away from home and in a 
hospital, people have not forgotten them. 

“T am enclosing copy of a cartoon which one of the patients 
drew to express his appreciation for his happy Christmas. 
This shows better than I can tell you how pleased the 
patients are to be remembered.” 


A CHRISTMAS CUSTOM OF NORWAY 


ORWAY has a special Christmas custom of 
its own. When Norwegian children go to 
market to pick out their Christmas trees, each 
one buys also a little sheaf of barley. Then when 
the tree is set up in the house, the grain sheaf is 
put on the end of a pole out in the yard, as a 
Christmas feast for the birds. The same idea is 
suggested in Mrs. Henry’s poem on page 74. 















































GRAND AND 
GLORIOUS 
FRELING . 


that they are being remembered. We 
hear this over and over again. For 
example, the Junior Red Cross of 
Champaign County, Ohio, received 
this letter of thanks from Miss Mary 


K. Dill, the Red Cross worker in the 
Veterans’ Hospital at Chillicothe, 
Ohio: 

“T wish you could all have visited us dur- 
ing the Christmas season to see our decora- 
tions. Each ward had a tree of its own 
which the patients themselves decorated, 
and there were wreaths in all the day-room 
windows. The walls in the Red Cross hall aE 
were festooned with laurel roping and there et eee M' TWAS THE NICHT AFTER CHRISTMAS 
were holly wreaths in all the windows there, ie % : : . 7 
too. We havea very large tree in the corner 
of the hall which we had great fun decorat- 
ing on Christmas Eve. 
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DRAWN By ‘ART’ 4. HUBERT, U.S.V. HOSPITAL 97, CHILLICOTHE, © 


This cartoon was drawn by one of the patients in the bospital to show bow 
they felt about being remembered at Christmas 





N AN after- 
() noon in Oc- 
tober seventy 
Bridgeport Juniors 
hurried to put on 
their white ribbon 
arm bands, with the 
red cross and the mot- 
to “I Serve,” and get 
to Pilgrim Hall on 
time to welcome visi- 
tors. For that day 
Connecticut was 
holding its Annual 
State Conference of 
Red Cross Chapters 
and, for the first time, 
Juniors were invited 
from all over the 
state. 

Delegates came from Hartford, Meriden, 
Naugatuck, Norwalk, Wallingford and Westport. 
Each was from a junior high school or high school, 
but represented all the Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers in his home town. The delegates from New 
Haven and New London had to send their re- 
ports by someone else. 

First came the delegates’ reports. Evald Gus- 
tavson, the president of the Bridgeport city coun- 
cil, told about their bi-monthly meetings. All their 
schools, he said, set aside a regular period for 
reading the News. They had corresponded with 
nineteen countries, filled 100 Christmas boxes, 
made favors for government hospitals, sent toys 
to Vermont and enrolled 309 Juniors in their Life 
Saving campaign. Merrill Davis from the South- 
west School in Hartford explained how they de- 
cide beforehand on subjects for correspondence 
albums so that no classes would duplicate ma- 
terial. His school had been making a Red Cross 
flag and all were interested in the National Chil- 
dren’s Fund. In New Haven, besides doing most 
of the things mentioned in the first reports, the 
Juniors have helped children whose parents could 
not afford hospital expenses. New London Jun- 
iors are especially interested in their Indian school 
exchanges. Committees care for the school 
grounds. Girls’ committees make rompers for 
the Seaside Sanitarium children and send them 
cards on birthdays and holidays. The Norwalk 


Juniors, besides corresponding and making favors 
and doing Red Cross sewing, raised money for 
Meriden and Wallingford 


their dental clinic. 





Connecticut’s Juniors Were Invited 





costumes—for “The Magic Basket,” and their two scene shifters 
arranged the stage and put it in apple pie order afterwards 


reported much inter- 
est and many plans 
for starting activities, 
and the Naugatuck 
representative told 
about the health 
poster contests and 
work for other chil- 
dren in her town. 
Miss Wenderoth, 
of the Bridgeport Red 
Cross, explained the 
need for regular rep- 
resentatives from 
each school on the 
city Junior Council 
and how special com- 
mittees may help 
carry out the differ- 
ent activities. Jun- 
iors, she said, should conduct these council meet- 
ings themselves, though the chapter should first 
approve their plans. Mrs. Ellyn Bassette, of 
Hartford, told about “A Junior Red Cross Coun- 
cil in a Rural School.” She suggested that 
Juniors might help to get First Aid kits and 
school libraries for Connecticut rural schools. 
Then the Juniors discussed plans for this year. 
One suggested that all would want to contribute 
again to the National Children’s Fund, especially 
for the Indian weaving and pottery making. 
Every enrolled school, some thought, ought to 
have a Red Cross banner. Others suggested that 
the Manual Training classes might make the 
First Aid boxes for rural schools and the music, 
dramatic and art clubs might give entertainments 
to pay for them. Library books were also favored 
as gifts, if well chosen and in good condition. 
Mr. Nicholson, of National Headquarters, then 
described the kinds of services Juniors can give. 
The business all over, everyone got ready for a 
play, “The Magic Basket,” given by twenty-nine 
Juniors of the Waltersville School of Bridgeport. 
To the delight of a big audience Rocco, the Red 
Cross clown, tried to cure Christopher of a most 
dreadful stomach-ache. Rocco called all the good 
foods from his magic basket, the milk maids and 
farmers sang and drilled, and in the end they 
banished all poor Christopher’s bad food foes. 
The Hartford and New London Juniors sent to 
the Conference their special Japanese exhibits, 
and Hartford lent a fine Indian exhibit from the 
Western Navaho School in Arizona. 
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The children walk miles to reach the “school on wheels.” 





Sometimes the thermometer registers 50 degrees below zero 


The School on Wheels 


ADELAIDE PLUMPTRE 


HE Province of Ontario, Canada, stretches 

from Niagara Falls up to the Arctic Circle 

and Hudson Bay. Ontario children are 
lucky, for they have quantities of fruit in sum- 
mer, and lakes and rivers and forests for holiday 
camps; and then, in the winter, they have skat- 
ing, tobogganing and ski-ing on the frozen lakes 
and snow-clad hillsides. 

North of Niagara is Toronto, the capital city of 
the Province, with more than half a million peo- 
ple. From Toronto, starting two or three hun- 
dred miles to the north, up to Hudson Bay, there 
is a great stretch of country, green with forests, 
blue with lakes and gray with ancient rocks. 
Very few people live in this part of Ontario, ex- 
cept in the places where gold, silver, copper, nickel 
and other metals and minerals are being mined; 
or where trees are being felled in logging camps 
to be turned into paper. Over this rocky country, 
where there are few roads, wander prospectors, 
looking for more metals and minerals; and the 
hunters and trappers who depend upon the wild 
animals for furs to sell and food to eat. Here 
and there, in the forest, beside a lake or stream, 
you may come upon a little clearing, where some 
brave man and woman are making a farm and a 
home for their children on the very borders of 
civilization. 

One of the many problems of this rocky, “forest- 
and-lake” region is the education of its scattered 
children. Two or three here, three or four there; 
how can they be taught? 

This was the problem which the Minister of 
Education in the Ontario government set himself 
to solve. 
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And the solution of this problem was the School 
on Wheels! 

Though there are very, very few roads in this 
region, there are the tracks of two great railway 
systems, running from east to west right through 
the forests and over the streams, the two great 
railway systems which bind together the nine 
provinces of Canada, from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, making them one great Dominion. 
Along the railway tracks are little groups of 
houses where the railway employees and their 
families live; and down to the tracks run the 
“trails” which lead back to the lonely shacks of 
hunters, trappers and farmers. 

So the Minister of Education determined to use 
the railway tracks for the education of the chil- 
dren. To do this he had to have the cooperation 
of the two great railway companies. 

It was arranged that each company should pro- 
vide a car which could easily be attached to an 
ordinary train and hauled to the most convenient 
center for assembling a group of girls and boys. 
These cars were to be fitted up by the Province, 
so that one part should be a home for the teacher 
and his family, and the other a school for the chil- 
dren. The railway companies arranged that the 
cars should stand for a certain time on sidings 
provided for the purpose, according to a time- 
table agreed upon by the Province and the com- 
panies. This time-table was made known, as far 
as possible, to all children who might use the 
schools, and they were told to be ready to meet 
the car on its arrival at the siding, prepared to go 
to school just as long as the car remained. When 
the car went away to another siding, the teacher 











would leave home-work for each 
pupil to do before the car’s next visit. 

The next thing was to choose the 
teachers. Of course, they must be 
good teachers, but that was not 
enough. They were going out to try 
a new way of teaching so they must 
be ready to think out new ways of 
doing things for themselves. Then, 
too, they were going to teach boys 
and girls of all ages and of many 
nationalities. Some of the pupils 
could not speak English; hardly any 
of them had had any opportunity of 
learning. There would be great need 
of patience and sympathy; the 
teachers must want to help in all 
sorts of ways. The Minister of Edu- 
cation was most fortunate in his 
choice, for the two teachers have 
taught the children well, and they have done 
much more. They have felt that they were doing 
a great piece of service to their country. One of 
them said he would not change his job for that of 
the president of the railway company! 

And so the schools on wheels were equipped and 
hauled to the sidings; and the teachers were 
chosen and their time-tables arranged: but what 
about the children? Would they be so anxious 
to learn that they would trudge long miles in bit- 
ter cold or blazing heat? Would they have to 
be brought in by truant officers? Would they 


try to learn even if they came to school? Nobody 
knew the answers to these questions: everybody 
had just to wait and see! 

From the very first school day, the children 
They were 


answered the questions in person. 


J ll 





The classroom in a “school on wheels”? The cars 
also carry a small library for children and grown-ups 





The teacher and bis family live in one end 
of the car; the classroom is in the other 


ready and waiting for the car when it reached the 
siding. They hardly needed the school bell— 
much less an attendance officer—to call them to 
lessons. In almost every case the school registers 
showed an attendance of 100 per cent. And, then, 
how fast they learned! They exceeded the edu- 
cational speed limit, and set new records for other 
children to live up to. Two of them learned to 
read and write from the very beginning, and in 
seventeen days were able to write a letter as good 
as any written by the average child in the fourth 
grade! Others, equally ignorant at the start, 
have learned to read and write equally well in 
six months. It really seems as if the speed of the 
railway had got into the pupils’ brains! Now the 
school cars carry libraries for the children and 
their parents; for the rage for learning has seized 
the grown-ups as well as the chil- 
dren; and the teachers are carrying 
on night schools for adults as well as 
day schools for children. 

Sometimes one hears people be- 
moaning the present and praising the 
past: saying that the brave spirit of 
the pioneers is dead and that, nowa- 
days, children and grown-ups are all 
“soft” and not hardy like their fore- 
fathers. I wish these pessimists, who 
always think the worst about every- 
thing, could go out in the schools on 
wheels, and hear the children tell the 
stories of their trips to school! 

What would they say to the boys 
and girls who floundered to school 
through drifts of snow, with the 
temperature down to 50 below zero? 
To be sure the little tots were absent 
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from school that day because the snowdrifts were 
over their heads, but the bigger ones were there 
all right. 

One day—not in the winter, this time—a dark- 
eyed, dark-skinned lad walked into the school 
car. He gave an Indian name. He had paddled 
alone in his canoe for thirty-two miles down- 
stream, carrying his bundle of food with him 
from his distant shack. Thirty-two miles down- 
stream to school would mean thirty-two miles 
upstream going home. Those northern streams 
are full of treacherous snags; there are many 
rapids; it is the easiest thing in the world to miss 
one’s way among the bays and points of a lake; 
carrying a canoe, with food, across a portage be- 
tween two lakes or two streams, is not an easy 
or light job for a young boy, quite alone. Let us 
bring the pessimists to look at this modern de- 
scendant of the Indian braves! I think his fore- 
fathers would be proud of him, don’t you? 

In a lonely shack, forty miles back in the 
spruce forest, a teacher found two little boys. 
They were living quite alone. Their father had 
gone out to tend his trap-lines on the streams 
running northwards to Hudson Bay. He needed 
fish for food and fur to sell for other necessaries; 
and so he left his two little sons of nine and 
eleven to spend the winter alone. Their mother 
was dead; they were well used to looking after 
themselves. The teacher brought them down to 
the school. It was close on Christmas and the 
dark spruce forests were deep in snow. The boys 
were ill-clad for such weather; but, luckily, some 
of the children of Old Ontario had sent up warm 
clothing for the teachers to distribute to these 
children of the northland. The boys were soon 


fitted out with clothes and fed from the teach- 
er’s well-stocked larder. 

There were nearly thirty children at that cen- 
ter and only two of them had ever had a “real” 
Christmas—a Christmas holy with the memory 
of the Christ Child and merry with gifts and good 
cheer! After Christmas the larder, like Mother 
Hubbard’s cupboard, was bare; but the children 
had learned the joys of Christmas. The two lads 
did not want to go back to their shack in the 
forest; they wanted to stay down near the tracks 
and go to school when the car was on the siding. 

So they decided to look out for a lodging. I 
have said they were used to taking care of them- 
selves. Well, they found an old tent and pitched 
it under the spruce trees, not far from the railway 
tracks. That was a cold winter; the thermometer 
often showed eighty degrees of frost; the tent 
was not air-tight, to say the least of it. So the 
boys thatched the roof with boughs of spruce and 
banked the sides with snow. And there these two 
children lived alone through the long winter of 
the north, in order that they might profit by the 
opportunity of learning to read and write. And it 
is good to add that they are as bright in mind as 
they are brave in spirit. 

I do not know what the pessimists would say if 
they saw that old tent and were told that two lit- 
tle present-day Canadians were living in it 
through the winter; but I do know what we who 
live in our luxurious houses in Old Ontario think. 
We think that the children of Northern Ontario 
are showing the pioneer spirit and keeping it 
alive; and we think that they are well worth 
teaching, even if we have to send a whole train 
of schools on wheels to do it. 


A Christmas Hint to the Juniors 


MAUDE WOOD HENRY 


“Dear me, but I’m hungry,” a Chickadee said 
To a Grosbeak nearby in a gay coat of red, 
“T am as empty as empty can be; 
I wonder, if those Red Cross Juniors could know 
How winter birds fare in the cold and the snow, 
If they’d give us a Christmas tree. 


“T’ve hunted all day in this end of the town 

And so has the Nuthatch you see upside down; 
Not an egg or an insect’s in sight; 

Those children, I fancy, would not think it nice 

If they found their own larder was buried in ice; 
They’d ery at so dreadful a plight. 


“Those little Juncoes are as hungry as we 

And you, Mister Grosbeak, I plainly can see, 
Although you’re not saying a word 

And look bright and cheery, have nothing to eat, 

Unless it’s those berries all covered in sleet— 
An unpleasant food for a bird. 


“Each Christmas those Junior Red Cross girls and boys 
Give poor children goodies and millions of toys 
And send shiploads over the sea; 
If only somebody would say a few words 
In favor of their helping us hungry birds, 
How perfectly fine that would be! 


“A big Christmas tree trimmed with suet and seeds, 

Grains, apples and nuts—all a winter bird needs— 
With garlands of cranberry strings 

And popcorn, with maybe a taste of some sweet— 

Sugar cookies or doughnuts—oh, yum, how we’d eat 
And relish such Christmasy things!” 
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. And, lo, the star, which they saw in the east, went before them, 
till it came and stood over where the young child was.—Matthew II 


Letters About Christmas 


T MAKES our own 
I Christmas all the nicer 
to think of how many 
others around the world are 
sharing in the same kind of 
celebrations, with maybe just some little inter- 
esting differences that have grown up through 
the years. There’s Porto Rico, for example. 
Christianity came to that island with the Spanish 
priests, and so the Christmas customs there are 
those of old Spain. In Spain the great day for 
gifts and celebrations is January 6th, called Three 
Kings’ Day in memory of Gaspar, King of Tarsus, 
the land of myrrh; Melchior, ruler of Arabia, the 
land of gold, and Balthasar, monarch of Spain, 
where incense flowed from the trees. You re- 
member the legend of how they came and saw the 
Christ Child in the manger and then laid aside 
their great riches and went about the world tell- 
ing of the birth of Jesus. Carmen Teresa Mar- 
tinez, of the Degetan School in Aibonito, one of 
the towns hard hit by the hurricane, wrote to the 
Juniors of District 106 School, of Neligh, Ne- 
braska: 

“On January fifth, the day before Three Kings’ 
Day, we are very glad. As soon as we come out 
of school we go to get grass from the sides of the 
road. Then we put this grass in boxes. When 
night comes we put the boxes by the window and 
go to bed very early. Wecan hardly sleep, think- 
ing about what the Kings will bring us. In the 


the life of Christ. 


THE illustrations used herewith are two of a 

series of scissors cut-outs telling the story of 
They were made by the Ger- 
man artist, Alfred Thon. 


morning we awake early and 
jump out of bed to find what 
gifts we have in our boxes. 
Then we take them and run 
where Mother and Father 
are. We hear all the children in the streets ask- 
ing one another, ‘What did the Kings bring you?’ 
I think this day might be called Christmas Day, 
because all the streets and the plaza are filled with 
boys and girls playing with their toys. 

“We put grasses into the boxes for the Kings’ 
camels to eat. On this day all of us go to church. In 
the Mass three boys represent the Three Kings. 

“Santa Claus Day was not celebrated in Porto 
Rico until we belonged to the United States. 
We prepare our Christmas tree with toys, dolls 
and trumpets. Then we sing carols and go to the 
church. Don’t you think that Porto Rican chil- 
dren are luckier than other children in the world? 
Would you like to have two days like this during 
the year?” 

Placido Cruz of the same school adds this bit 
about Three Kings’ Day: 

“The country people form in groups, going with 
a guitar and guiharo to give ‘musicas’ to their 
friends. They play and sing many beautiful 
Christmas songs. Their friends give them candy 
of different kinds. When they finish in one house 
they go to another. The musicas last three days, 
one for each of the Kings: Melchior, Gaspar and 
Balthasar.” 
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T IS often said that wherever an Englishman 

goes he carries a bit of England with him, for 
he sticks to every one of his old customs and 
traditions just as if he were at home. Sophy 
Church of the Eighth Standard in the High School 
at Barkly East, a dorp, or village, at the foot of 
the Drankensberg Mountains in Cape Province, 
South Africa, wrote for an album to the Junior 
High School at Antigo, Wisconsin: 

“Snowstorms and fogs are not associated with 
a South African Christmas. Christmastide 
comes in the middle of our hottest season. 

“Tt is a time which is looked forward to with 
the greatest of pleasure by all true South Afri- 
cans. It comes at the beginning of our long sum- 
mer vacation, and all heavy hearts and the laden 
brains of students and teachers have been kept 
going by the thrilling fact that Christmas is not 
far off. Mothers are busy with the prepara- 
tions, buying presents and arranging for the 
Christmas dinner. 

“Even in the smallest dorp there is a continual 
bustle and hurrying to and fro. The shop win- 
dows are all beautifully illuminated. Crowds of 
happy children gather round 
the windows to admire the 
wonderful toys. In South 
Africa, the carol singers are 
generally the natives, who 
begin their singing when the 
excitement and the noise of 
Christmas are past. 

“At Christmas is the chil- 
dren’s festivity. They all 
look forward to Christmas 
Eve, when good old Santa 
Claus, laden with toys, 
creeps through the keyholes 
to bring them presents. Early 
on Christmas morning the 
children are all wide awake. 
Great excitement and shouts 
of delight are often heard 
when the wee boys and girls 
find what nice presents they 
have received. 

“Although Christmas time in South Africa is 
very hot, yet most South Africans still follow the 
jolly old tradition of turkey and plum pudding. 
Though we cannot boast of mistletoe and holly, 
yet the tables are decorated with most beautiful 
flowers.” 


their flock by night. 
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And there were in the same country shep- 
herds abiding in the field, keeping watch over 


And, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon 
them, and the glory of the Lord shone round 
about them: and they were sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto them, Fear not: for, 
bebold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, 
which shall be to all people. 

For unto you is born this day in the city of 
David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 


NE OF the most solemn and beautiful of all 

the holiday celebrations is the midnight 
Mass. Francois de Chevigny of the Ecole Ste. 
Croix, Neuilly sur Seine, France, gives this de- 
scription in a letter to the Stotesbury School, 
Stotesbury, Missouri: 

“On the night of the 24th of December, you 
see in every part of the country in France, peo- 
ple, old and young, walking towards their parish 
church, lantern in hand, going to midnight Mass. 
They walk sometimes miles through fields and 
woods and perhaps in deep snow. Happy for 
them if it is a moonlight night. The church is 
decorated with holly and ivy and lighted by 
many candles. In a corner you see a little shelter 
made of wood and greens. Inside is a cradle in 
which is the figure of a little Child, watched 
over by his Virgin Mother and Saint Joseph! 
Behind are an ox and an ass placed as if they 
were both breathing on his little body to warm it. 
In front are the shepherds dressed in skins and 
bringing presents of lambs to give him milk. 
Farther away are the three Kings led by the star 
to see the Child. All this forms what we call the 
‘Créche de Noél’ and it is 
found in every church in both 
countryandtown. Thecréche 
is lighted by small lamps 
hidden among the green. 

“Then the solemn Mass 
begins. The songs are full of 
joy, and nearly all of them 
celebrate the birth of the 
Child Jesus. The church is 
generally full of people, for 
almost everyone comes to 
this celebration and all join 
fervently in the service. The 
treasures possessed by the 
church are laid out upon the 
altar. Not asound is heard in 
the congregation and when 
the moment comes for re- 
ceiving the Holy Communion, 
each member of it reverently 
approaches the Holy Table. The service ends 
with chants which are full of gaiety and charm. 

“The people then take up their lanterns and go 
out again into the dark night until the next morn- 
ing when they will come to the day Mass. Often 
little groups join in parties of friends at each 
other’s houses or meet at the little village inn.” 


—Luke II 


This Month’s News 


- EVER in my disaster 
N experience,” Mr. Baker 
cabled from Porto Rico, 
“have I seen such great joy as 
spread over the island when news 
came that the mainland Juniors 
would help.” You will remem- 
ber that you are contributing 
$10,000 for hot lunches for nine- 
ty days in the Porto Rico rural 
schools, and $1,000 for garden 
seeds. The hurricane destroyed 
or wrecked more than half of the 
2,200 country schools on the 
island. Numbers of the 125,000 
pupils have been coming to 
school barefooted and scantily 
dressed. In many places the 
teachers have had to hold school 
right out in the fields or by the 
roadside, or on somebody’s back 
porch or in a barn. If it rained 
while classes were going on in one 
of the roofless schools, everyone 
had to run and get under the nearest trees until 
the shower was over. There was almost no food 
except what the Red Cross furnished the families. 
For some years the Porto Rican authorities have 
provided school lunches at five cents apiece for 
10,000 of the poorest pupils. Now, with so many 
more needing this help and the regular food sup- 
plies lacking, the island cannot handle the mat- 
ter by itself. The ninety days of Junior Red 
Cross help will give time for gardens to grow and 
crops to ripen. 


HE Minoa, New York, Juniors have a custom 

all their own of placing wreaths and flags at 
Christmas on the graves of veterans buried in 
their town cemeteries. 


IXTY-FIVE Indian Juniors came from their 
school at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, last year and 
sang Christmas carols at the Station Hospital. 
Now it happens that at this old Army post, which 
was established during the early Indian cam- 
paigns, some of the men on duty are sons of those 
who a generation ago fought the fathers of these 
Indian Juniors. So this meant even more than 
carol-singing usually does. The children sang 
both in English and in their native language. 
One number by an octette of Kiowa boys they 





This menu cover, made by the Junior 
High School of Doylestown, Pa., was 
one of 5,000 such covers sent last 
Christmas by the southeastern Penn- 
sylvania chapter to men of the Pacific 
squadron of our Navy. This year the 
chapter will send 12,000 covers 


of Juniors 


declined to translate. Later the 
Army men learned that it was 
not a carol at all but an old Kiowa 
Indian song making sport of the 
white men as soldiers, which the 
boys didn’t want to translate be- 
fore the distinguished officers and 
their wives. 


UNIORS of twenty-eight col- 
ored schools in Sharkey Coun- 
ty, Mississippi, organized last 
year just in time to send Christ- 
mas stockings and greeting cards 
to U. S. Veterans’ Hospitals at 
Gulfport in their own state and 
at Alexandria, Virginia. Some 
sent cards to children in orphan- 
ages and one school remembered 
the patients in the State Tuber- 
culosis Hospital. 


UGOSLAVIA has fourteen 

Junior Red Cross “districts.” 
In all of these the Juniors have activities for 
health and for the relief of comrades and others, 
and many enterprises like manual work, garden- 
ing, breeding animals and fowls, bee-keeping and 
having exhibitions and lectures to interest the 
townspeople. They earn money by selling the 


things they make and by giving entertainments. 
The Zagreb Junior Red Cross lends schools 
marionette theaters with little health plays and 
instructions to Juniors how to work the puppets. 
Many of the Juniors of the Primary School in 





rong - _— jn “ on P ope rr cs 
One of the ruined Porto Rican rural schools 
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The San Miguel Presbyterian School in Arizona boasts 100 per 

cent Junior membership. Last year the 17 little Papago In- 

dians there made scrap books, paper chains and lanterns for the 
Navajo children in the Indian Wells Hospital 


Mrkojevitchi are Mohammedans. When they 
wanted to establish school-baths, they sold acorns 
gathered on their excursions and nine liters of oil 
which they had earned by working on the com- 
munity farm. 

To help carry out their health rules correctly, 
the Juniors of the Padina Primary School, who, 
by the way, speak the Slovene tongue, bought a 
school pharmacy and had school-baths put in. 
They also contributed to one of Jugoslavia’s 
twenty or more summer colonies for delicate chil- 
dren, some in the country near woods and rivers, 
and some on the Adriatic seashore. 


" [HE Girls’ Higher Elementary School in Celje, 

Jugoslavia, has a workshop, a courtyard and 
a garden where the Juniors work. Members in 
the higher grades cook in the school canteen one 
day every week. At the Boys’ Higher Elementary 
School the Juniors made school window boxes for 
the girls, who cultivate flowers the year around. 

Juniors in Kuzmin in the Beograd district do 
cardboard and basket work, and modeling in 
gypsum, drawing on glass, carving and embroid- 
ering. They made 1,243 articles and sold two- 
thirds of them at their exhibition on Pentecost 
Day. 

There are 194 Juniors in the 
Primary School at Tearce in 
the Serajevo district. Out of 
the funds made by each grade 
they got tools for book-binding 
and wood-carving. They made 
different objects of clay in con- 
nection with school lessons. 
Then they planted 200 young 
trees on the bare ground of the 
village. Every Junior has at 
least one tree, marked with his 
name. 
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Officers of the Clarks Sum- 
mit, Pa., Junior Red Cross 


VERY room, even the kindergarten, in the 
Laird Avenue School in Warren, Ohio, en- 
joyed packing Christmas boxes. The older boys 
made tiny cradles and chairs. All the fifth and 
sixth grade boys helped in sawing, sanding, paint- 
ing and shellacking. Most of the work was done 
in class, though twice volunteers stayed after 
school to nail and fasten. The girls brought 
mother and baby dolls and made them American 
wardrobes, and blankets and coverlets for the 
cradles. Everybody helped tie up the gifts with 
tissue paper, ribbon and seals. 


FACce of the three enrolled schools of Eugene, 

Oregon, did something at Christmas for the 
Lane County Farm. The Whiteaker School made 
popcorn strings to decorate the Christmas tree. 
The sixth grade of the Edison School went out to 
the farm on December 19 and sang Christmas 
carols. They took along place cards and baskets 
made in their art classes. The baskets were filled 
with Christmas candy and that night at dinner 
each old person received one. The Girls’ Glee 
Club from the Roosevelt Junior High went out 
on the 21st and gave a Christmas cantata. 


HE Pasadena Juniors received this letter from 
the U.S. Naval Hospital at San Diego: 

“We wish to acknowledge receipt of 70 Christmas boxes, 
100 place cards, 40 blotters and 4 boxes of nuts and candy. 
We simply shouted with joy over the promise of 70 boxes 
instead of the 50 we requested. It all came in plenty of 
time and I can’t tell you how much we appreciated the 
generous donations. The boxes were among the very nicest 
that came and the extra twenty just removed the appre- 
hension we felt over a possible shortage. 

“Please tell the Juniors how beautiful everybody thought 
the place cards and blotters. They were much admired 
when we took them around to the wards Christmas morn- 
ing for the bed patients.” 


"THE Riggle School in Armstrong County, Penn- 

sylvania, sent a large box of apples and 
toys to the patients in the Children’s Hospital 
in Pittsburgh. 


HE Red Cross Patrol of Girl 

Scouts of the Tuscaloosa, 
Alabama, Junior High School 
filled Christmas stockings for 
ex-service men in Bryce Hospi- 
tal. They took part in the 
Armistice Day parade and made 
Thanksgiving gifts for trays 
and windows at the Druid City 
Hospital. These were turkeys 
made of big red apples, with 
painted cardboard wings, tails 
and bill, and hairpin legs. 











HE Red Cross Nurse at Christiansted, St. 
Croix, V. I., wrote home: 

“My first Christmas so far from home passed pleasantly. 
My only homesick moment was when I attended the closing 
exercises of one of the Catholic schools and saw a real 
American Christmas tree with its wonderful odor of the 
piney woods. The tree used here at Christmas is one with 
small fine leaves and many thorns. It is called the ink tree 
because its white berries contain a black liquid not unlike 
ink. It is pretty and lends itself nicely to decorations, but 
it did not look in the least like the tree of dear old St. Nick 
to me, and it has no odor. 

“T attended the Christmas exercises of three schools, one 
Junior High School, a Parochial School and a kindergarten. 
The screams of delight and the happy faces of the children 
when they opened their boxes paid for the work of sorting 
and tying up so many packages. Now no matter where one 
goes one sees groups of children always with 4 ball, a top, 
some marbles or a mouth organ, gifts from the Juniors of 
America. Many of these children would have no Christmas 
at all except for the boxes.” 


UT in Garden City, Kansas, where the Juniors 
have been organized for nearly two years, 
there were busy times just before Christmas. 
Five bushels of groceries and warm clothing were 
collected. Ten boxes of candy and cookies were 
sent off to the County Farm. In the Manual 
Training classes toys were being repaired and re- 
painted, and everywhere one went in the school 
doll clothes could be seen in all stages of dress- 
making. 


N A BUILDING called the Zappeion in Athens, 

Greece, live several hundred boys, all of them 
orphans. Most of them 
are Armenian and Ana- 
tolian Greeks, who came 
from Asia Minor after 
Smyrna burned some 
years ago. When they 
reached Greece with the 
other refugees, they were 
starving and their clothes 
were inrags. Many were 
ill from hunger and ex- 
posure. Something had 
to be done. The city 
turned over to the Near 
Kast Relief its new indus- 
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At the Zappeion orphanage in Athens 
the boys take turns in serving the meals 


At their meetings they talk about “hygiene” and 
“sanitation’”—no longer hard words. Every once 
in a while the cleaning chief and his assistant 
have to report members who have not done their 
orphanage tasks properly and their punishment 
is decided on by the meetings. A Zappeion 
school paper about hygiene, especially how to de- 
stroy malarial mosquitoes, was started. For this 
the boys elected a chief editor and four others to 
help him. Two boys make the drawings and two 
copy the paper. 

HE Juniors of Cole- 

brook, New Hamp- 
shire, made boxes, put 
into each two writing 
pads, a handkerchief, a 
tube of toothpaste, a 
small cake of soap and a 
letter, and sent them for 
Christmas to the Canyon 
Day School for Indians 
at Fort Apache, Arizona. 
Soon they received two 
Apache wall cradles with 
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decorations and with lit- 
tle roofs over their heads. 
The Colebrook Service 
Club, which looks after 
the schoolroom and re- 
members sick pupils, sent 
a Sunshine Bag to a girl 
in the hospital. 


Now every boy is well 
and sturdy and _ busy 
learning a trade or craft 
or agriculture, in order 
never to be a burden on 
the country. They are 
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ping year Juniors of HE parade of the Christmas stockings: At the 
the Bethesda High Whittier School in Toledo, Obio, the Juniors 
School (upper left) in marched through the balls displaying their Christ- 
Bethesda, Md., packed mas stockings so that all might see the work of the 
boxes for children of the school as a whole. 

city of Washington who 

had suffered in the No- 

vember tornado. 


HE Los Angeles, Cali- 

fornia, Chapter rooms 

(left) resembled a menag- 

erie just before Christmas 

when 300 cats, bunnies 

and other stuffed animals 

hobnobbed peacefully to- 

gether there. The animals 

were made by Juniors in 

ie of the District School at Tamassee, the sewing department of 
S. C.. (below) brought in a tree and greens the elementary schools 
from the woods to decorate for Christmas. and, with other games and 
There are about 100 children in the two rooms of toys, were sent to the chil- 
this mountain school, and all of them are Juniors. dren of disabled veterans. 


HESE two Juniors, Santiago Sanchez and Rafael 
Roybal, (above) drew Santa and his reindeer 
on their blackboard in the San Ildefonso Day School 
in Santa Fe, N. M. Rafael is a brother of Alfonso 
Roybal, or Awa-Tsireh, the famous Indian artist. 


N Roanoke Rap- 

ids, N. C., the 
Juniors (left) took 
gifts and Christmas 
decorations to pa- 
tients in the hos- 
pital and filled 52 
Christmas boxes. 


HE Red Cross 

Club (right) 
of the Theodore 
Roosevelt Junior 
High, Syracuse, N. 
Y., sent a letter 
with each Cbhrist- 
mas stocking they 
made for Veterans?’ 
Hospital patients. 





